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54.8 REVIEWS. 

the sea-level comprise comparatively few species, and but little of the 
peculiar vegetation. The high and dry mountain tracts, above 4,000 
or 4,500 feet, are very distinct in their character and vegetation from 
either of the regions below. The highest lava summits are nearly 
destitute of vegetation. 

There appear to be about seven hundred species of Flowering Plants, 
Perns, and Club-mosses (including the fifty Grasses, which are not 
yet worked up, being still in the hands of Colonel Munro), indigenous 
or well-established in the islands, — a large portion of which (nearly 
two-thirds J are quite peculiar to them. The Lichens are catalogued 
by Professor E. Tuckermau, who states that "a large proportion of 
our knowledge, especially in the crustaceous groups [comprising those 
forms which grow closely, adhering to rocks or the bark of trees, and 
cannot be removed without crumbling up] is due entirely to his [Mr. 
Mann's] researches, directed, as they were, by previous study of North 
American Lichens." 

Manual of the Botany of tub Northern United States, in- 
cluding the District East of the Mississippi and North of 
North Carolina and Tennessee. Arranged according to the 
Natural System. By Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural His- 
tory in Harvard University. Fifth Edition. With twenty-five 
plates, illustrating the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns, &c. New York : 
Ivisou, Phinney, Blakeman, & Co. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. 
1867. pp. 701. [Not including the Mosses and Liverworts, nor the 
"Garden Botany."] 

It must be gratifying to all lovers of Botany that the science is so 
widely studied as to warrant a new edition of Dr. Gray's Manual ; and 
it is no less gratifying to students, that it makes its fifth appearance 
in public in such an elegant form. It is brought up to the latest and 
highest knowledge of the clay, and its comprehensiveness, accuracy, 
clearness, and simplicity, its abundant synopses and analyses, its ad- 
mirable plates, and its clear and well-contrasted type, make it alto- 
gether a most important acquisition to our botanical literature. 

With this volume in hand, one can travel from Maine to Virginia ou 
the coast, and westward to the Mississippi, and find therein lucid and 
ample descriptions of all the flowering plants he may meet in that ex- 
tensive area. Everything in the way of botanical discovery in this 
country has focussed upon Dr. Gray's table; and the result is, that his 
new edition is not a mere reprint, but a rewriting of the whole work, 
with important and significant changes. The nomenclature of our 
Flora has suffered much variation, and now this last publication upon 
it has again made numerous alterations. Dr. Gray has, with a com- 
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prehensiveness which distinguishes him, swept away several of the 
trifling divisions which have been erected between close kindred. 
Some ten orders have been merged in others, and more than a score 
of genera have been similarly dropped out. We can now call the lit- 
tle Houstonia by its old familiar name again, and forget the flavor of 
Oldeiilandia in our mouths. Those who have measured the angles of 
orchid anther-glands to see what degree or proximity might entitle 
the bearer to this or that name, will And that Gynmadenia and Platan- 
thera are no more ; but that they resurrect in Habenaria. Whether 
an anther may turn its face or back to you will not now win for it an 
ordinal title of Melanthacece, for it belongs to the large number of 
Liliacece. And no one will be longer vexed with the protean forms of 
oak-leaves, which have swayed him between black and scarlet, for 
Quercus tinctoria is now only a variety of Q. coccmea. Alsine, Mce.hr- 
ingia and Honkenya are now Arenaria; OxaUdacece, Balsaminaceas 
and Limnanthaoem are now all Geraniaceai ; Grossulacece and Parnas- 
siacece are now Saxifragraeece. As an offset to this absorption of 
names, Dr. Robbins has increased the twelve species of Potamogeton 
of the last edition to twenty-three in this, with varieties enough to 
delight a Darwinian. 

Dr. Gray has omitted the Mosses, Lichens, Fungi, and Alga;, and 
very propei-ly, for they are specialties in botanical science. We hope 
that some clay the long hoped for supplementary volume may appear, 
in which all these orders shall be treated with equal thoroughness and 
accuracy, as the Mosses have been by Sullivant. Tuckerman and 
Curtis have all the material for their respective orders. 

The plates of the Sedges are new to this volume, and have all the 
finish and nicety of Sprague's drawings. The young botanists of this 
country are favored in having for the writer of their manual one of 
the great masters of their science. When our hand-books are written 
with the same learning and breadth of treatment which are given to 
the most abstruse and recondite works of science, there is certainly 
unusual incentive and unwonted means for effort and advancement at 
our disposal. — C. J. S. 
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ZOOLOGY. 
Common Objects of the Cotjntry.— From our extensive piazza, 
the number and variety of birds that we daily behold are to me so 



